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dramatic instinct, which is apparent enough, yields often to his 
desire to be merely flippant. 



Derelicts : An Account of Ships Lost at Sea in General Commercial 
Traffic, and a Brief History of Blockade Runners along the North Carolina 
Coast, 1861-1865. By James Sprunt. Wilmington, N. C. 1020. Pp.304. 

Although well printed and handsomely bound, this book is 
too inorganic in form and heterogeneous in contents to merit the 
kind and amount of praise that was bestowed on the author's 
Chronicles of the Cape Fear River. Nevertheless, the section de- 
voted to stories of Blockade Runners has historical and roman- 
tic value and might well be reprinted as a separate pamphlet. 
And perhaps another interesting reprint might be made of the 
material relating to Confederate Fighting Captains of the Sea. 

The last story in the book, "The Lilian's Last Successful 
Run", is full of that better sort of chastened Southern sentiment 
that can manfully reveal a slave as a hero and the romantic love 
of an aristocratic young couple as sanctified by a black man's 
devotion. T. P. B. 



Songs of the Wind on a Southern Shore. By George E. Merrick. 
Boston : The Four Seas Company. 1920. Pp. 79. 

Outdoors and In. By Joshua Freeman Crowell. Boston : The Four 
Seas Company. 1920. Pp. xix, 199. 

The House of Love. By Will D. Muse. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. 1920. Pp. 92. 

We regret to be unable to approve of any one of these three 
volumes of verse. All alike are without inspiration, without an 
authentic sense of beauty, and are, therefore, mere exercises in 
versification. 

Mr. Merrick's lines seek to describe scenes and narrate emo- 
tional experiences having a Floridian setting. His diction is 
grandiloquent, his syntax involved, and his metrics and spelling 
often questionable. The only real attraction that the book 
possesses is found in the several colored plates reproduced from 
paintings made in Florida by Denman Fink. 
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The work of Mr. Crowell seems somewhat more promising, 
because more modest. He has experimented with several of the 
briefer forms and has industriously produced over three hundred 
efforts serving as vignettes of nature seen in landscape, cloud, 
garden, etc. But he, too, has not succeeded. His work is 
personally sincere, but it is not artistically sincere. 

The third book contains verse either frankly colloquial or 
cajolingly sentimental. 

It is, of course, inevitable that of the mass of contributions 
to 'poetry' published every year only a very slight fraction will 
prove at all meritorious. And yet the long hours spent in com- 
position and in the friction of clamorous presses may not be wholly 
vanity. The motive, the individual reaction of the writer must 
determine that. We would, however, commend to too ambitious 
aspirants for poetic honors the quiet words of Leigh Hunt, as 
set down in his Autobiography: — 

"I write verses only when I most like to write; I write 
them slowly, with loving recurrence. . . The earnestness 
is not the less. In one respect it is greater, for it is more 
concentrated. It is forced, by a sweet necessity, to say 
more things in less compass. But then the necessity is 
sweet. . . This is the reason why poetry, not of the highest 
order, is sometimes found so acceptable. The author feels so 
much happiness in his task, that he cannot but convey happi- 
ness to his reader." G H C 

The Junkman, and Other Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. New 
York : Doubleday, Page & Company. 1920. 

In 1892 a young poet of England published a volume, English 
Poems, which was largely imitative in method, and which was 
roundly attacked by the reviewers for its conceits and eroticism. 
In the pursuit of the faults in which the book undoubtedly 
abounds the possibilities indicated by fine and suggestive 
phrasing frequently passed unnoticed altogether. In 1895 an- 
other volume, Robert Louis Stevenson, an Elegy; and Other 
Poems, Mainly Personal, indicated great spiritual advance, but 
was sometimes not even read before it was harshly passed upon 
by those who remembered English Poems. Then followed several 



